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THE END OF 1812.

TTTHILE Napoleon had iound once more his cour-
V V tiers at the Tuileries, and had been greeted
by them as if lie were triumphant, what had become
of the Grand Army? The day after his departure
the weather had become even worse; snowflakes
filled the air; birds fell to the ground frozen stiff:
it seemed as if nature, paralyzed and motionless, had
ceased to live. "Then," says General cle Sdgur,
"no one spoke, 310 one murmured; the absolute
silence of despair prevailed, broken only by sounds
of weeping. Unhappy shades seemed alone to glide
about in this realm of death. The dull monotony
of our footfalls, the creaking of the snow, and the
faint moans of the dying, alone disturbed this vast
and lamentable silence. There was no anger, no
cursing, nothing which supposes that any warmth
was left; there scarcely survived sufficient strength
to pray: most fell without complaining, whether from
weakness and resignation, or because complaints imply
the hope of relief or sympathy," And the brave
general who wrote this account, which is as epical
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